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vine Last ‘Hunt 


Copper no longer dreamed of deer hunting or fox hunting. Hig 
dreams now were disordered nightmares that made the hound 
twist and moan until the Master shook him awake. Copper had 
once loved to sleep, taking a dozen little catnaps a day, but now 
he feared sleep because of the torment of his dreams. When he 
slept, it was only because of exhaustion, and he spent most of his 
time dozing in a corner of the cabin on a heap of sacks. 

One by one Copper had seen the other hounds go, at first 
indifferently and then with increasing concern. Even though he 
had never been especially friendly with the other dogs, he 
missed them now they were gone. Even the constant quarrels 
they had had—the fights over food, the barking, the jealousies— 
gave a purpose to life. Each dog had had his own special barrel 
kennel and own domain marked by the length of his chain that 
he knew belonged to him. Now the kennel hill was gone, 
covered with new houses; the old familiar dogwoods, button- 
woods, and elms that shaded the dogs during the summer had 
been cut down, and Copper had been brought into the cabin to 
live alone with the Master. 

Copper knew why these strange, unnatural dreams came '0 
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The Even when asleep he had to breathe, and the air 
torture Al lated, It brought him no delightful, intriguing 
aren : it was poisoned with the stench of exhaust fumes 

ages, for 1 P , 
i s, and dozens of dead, lifeless odors. Perhaps even worse 
i an noise—the continual droning whine of traffic 
on the highways, the drumming beat of the turbines of a giant 
pumping station that had been recently erected and ran night 
and day. Often this station filled the air with a sickening stench 
of gas, while the factories gave off a fine soot that covered the 
ground like a poisonous black hoarfrost. He missed the pleasant 
smell of the trees, the pure quality of the air under their leaves, 
and the damp, clean earth that lay under their shelter. With his 
delicate nose and acute sense of hearing, Copper was extremely 
conscious of these changes. He could not see the traffic or the 
factories, and wondered why the Master when he stood in the 
doorway looking over the once lovely valley so often sighed. 

It was many months since he and the Master had gone 
hunting, and hunting was Copper’s life. When the Master took 
him walking now, it was always on a lead and over hard concrete 
pavements that hurt his feet and gave out no interesting smells. 
The Master never shouted and laughed or played with him 
anymore; he was always silent and sad, and increasingly there 
was a smell of alcohol in the little cabin. It frightened Copper to 
see the Master stagger and sometimes fall, for he could not 
understand what was wrong with him. The old hound cowered 
in his corner, and was always relieved when the Master finally 
collapsed across the bed and after a few minutes began to snore 
loudly. 

But no matter how bad things might be, as long as he had the 
Master, Copper could not be really miserable. ‘Then something 
had happened which, although he could not understand its 


import, Copper sensed meant ultimate disaster. 
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The new people who had moved in did not like the Maste; 
They seldom spoke to him, and when they did there wag : 
contemptuous note in their voices that Copper felt. The Master 
was always cast down after these encounters, but they bothered 
Copper not a whit, for to him no humans except the Master 
really existed. 

Then one day a group of these new people had come to the 
cabin. With them were two of the leather-smelling men, and 
Copper had cheerfully wagged his tail when he smelled their 
leggings, for always before this had meant his powers would he 
called upon for tracking. But these were not the interested, 
admiring leather-smelling men of old; they did not like him or 
the Master. With the crowd was a lean, nasty-voiced man who 
smelled of antiseptics. He had intoned what had seemed to 
Copper like an endless speech while looking at a piece of paper. 
The Master had protested, and Nasty had appealed to the 
leather-smelling men, who seemed to support him. At last 
Copper and the Master had gotten into a car and been driven 
many, many miles to a place Copper disliked at first smell. It was 
composed of big, barren buildings inhabited by men and women 
reeking with the sour odor of old age. Nasty had pointed at 
Copper and ordered him back in the car, and Copper realized 
dogs were not allowed here. Then the Master had yelled and 
shouted until even the leather-smelling men gave off a faint 
whiff of fear. The upshot of the affair was that they had been 
driven back to the cabin and allowed to stay there, to Copper’s 
great relief. In the most terrible of his nightmares, Copper 
dreamed of that dark, gloomy place where no dogs were allowed 
and he would be separated from the Master. 

Everyone had avoided them after that, to Copper’s intense 
relief. Then an inexplicable change had occurred. The Master 
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quddenly came into great demand. The leather-smelling men 
had brought in a dead fox, still smelling of powder where it had 
peen shot and of some new, frightening scent that Copper could 
wi identify. They and the Master had talked a long time. Then 
dozens of people had arrived, pleading with the Master and all 
alking at once. 

That evening, the Master had taken down his old traps and 
boiled them in hemlock chips over the fire, whistling to himself. 
Copper was sorry to see the traps, for it meant he could be of use 
only as a trap-dog, but he was happy to see the Master happy. 
Once again they had run a trapline, and in the morning Copper 
had tracked the captured animals to where the drags had brought 
them to a halt. Strangely, the Master did not let him go near the 
captives even after they were dead; still, Copper felt needed and 
he and the Master were working together. 

Later, the Master had taken to melting balls of fat by the fire 
and carefully putting little kernels of an acid-smelling substance 
into each one. Copper had been sternly ordered to keep back 
when he had come over to sniff inquisitively. He was not 
allowed to go out anymore with the Master on his rounds; but at 
least the Master was always cheerful now, shouting and talking 
to the new people, who all were eager to talk to him and often 
arrived bringing baskets of foods, snacks for Copper, and some- 
times bottles that smelled of alcohol, though the Master seldom 
bothered to open the bottles now, and when he did, never 
staggered or became unwell. It was nice to be liked; and al- 
though Copper did not know what had happened, he knew ae 
were surrounded by friends, and he dreamed no more of the dar 
cluster of buildings where dogs were not allowed. . 

Copper had been allowed to go 0°” the great drive ee 
‘de so that no fox 


hundreds of people had beaten the countrys! 
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would be left alive. Copper’s work had been to check 


holes, and thick clumps of greenbrier to make sure there 
fugitives lurking inside. As always he had done a cons 
job, and when the day was over he was sure he had not 
fox. 

During the next few days everyone was happy, and there was 
a glow around the Master that Copper could almost smell. Then 
people came in at all hours of the day and night to talk seriously, 
The Master listened to them. One evening he—oh, glories of 
glories!—got down his old shotgun. Copper went mad with jo 
and the Master fondled him just as he had in the good old days, 
They slept together that night on the bed of the Master, his arm 
around the old hound and Copper’s head resting on his shoulder, 
Even so, when the Master rose as the first scent of morning came 
into the air, took the gun, and whistled to Copper to follow him, 
the hound could hardly believe the wonderful truth. Once again 
they were going fox hunting. 

They walked until they were out of the poisonous miasma 
that overhung the district and into the good clean air of open 
country. Copper drank in the breeze in eager gulps. He had 
almost forgotten there was air like this, for the world came alive 
when the wind blew. It was a perfect scenting day, moist but not 
wet with a light breeze. The ground felt warm under Copper’s 
pads, but the air in his nostrils was deliciously cool. Joyfully he 
plunged into the white mist that rolled toward them as they 


entered the hollows, zigzagging to pick up the grand odors that 
told of rabbit, pheasant, mo 


drains, 
were ho 
Clentioys 
Missed g 


use, and woodchuck. He was no 
longer old and tired and unneeded. Copper was young again, 
going hunting with the Master, and all he needed was the trace 
of a fox to make him completely happy. 

But he could not find a single fox trail. They checked the old 


runs, once well padded but now without a trace of scent. Copper 
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: uirmed hopefully under the overhung tendrils of the multiflora 
rose hedgerow. The bushes closed over his head as he worked his 
way down the long tunnel over roots covered with moss and 
splashed with blobs and patches of sunlight. No foxes had been 
here for many a week. They went from crossing to crossing, and 
sill Copper never so much as feathered his whiplike tail. All the 
foxes were gone. 

Then the Master called him and together they went along the 
railroad tracks, turned off by the Juniper tangle and, passing over 
the culvert under the road, started up the hill where they had 
frst tracked that fox who killed Chief many years ago. Up they 
went toward the top of the knoll, when suddenly the Master 
shouted, his voice shrill with excitement. Copper dashed forward 
and, under the rotten remains of an old fallen pine, hit the well- 
known scent. It was The Fox he had hunted so often before— 
the last fox left in the whole area. 

Copper’s great voice boomed out, and they were off. The scent 
leaped from the ground and rushed at him. There was no need 
for him to lower his head as he ran shouting for the Master to 
follow. Ahead he could just make out the white tip of the brush 
drifting over the fields while he plunged after it, more slowly 
than the fugitive but with a powerful drive. He pressed hard, for 
the sun was rising fast and it would burn out the scent. 

Away they went, and soon Copper stopped baying to save his 
breath; furthermore, the scent was so strong there was no need to 
tell that he was carrying it. Once he was sure of the fox’s drift, 
he even avoided using his nose, taking only an occasional sniff, 
as the scent was so strong it would fill his nasal passages and tire 
them. The fox followed a line of bluffs to a river, turned and ran 
along the bank. Then he made a sharp turn into a cornfield. 
Copper was forced to drop his head, and as he worked out the 
line he heard the raging cries of crows as they dived into the 


fox had run into the M 
had missed. Ah, well, it 
Ahead was a little field entirel 


was still early. 


y surrounded by a stone wall. 
ace well. Inside were a number of thin, flat 
ding erect, each with a small mound before it 
on which were often vases with flowers. The upright stones 
made excellent scent posts, and Copper had often used them for 


Copper knew the pl 


polished stones stan 


this purpose. His nose told him the fox had jumped on the wall 
and run along it. A common trick. Copper sprang heavily to the 
top of the wall and followed him, watching for the spot where 
the fox had jumped off. He went completely around the field 
and back to his original starting point; being hot on the line, he 
continued to run around another time before he realized what he 
was doing. 

Annoyed, Copper jumped off and tried the ground both inside 
and outside the graveyard. The Master came up and spoke to 
him in low, encouraging tones, but Copper was baffled. The fox 
had clearly sprung on the wall and run around it several times, 
jumping over the small entrance opening as he passed it, but 
how had he gotten off the wall again? The most scrupulous 
checking gave him no trace of scent on either side of the wall, 
and finally Copper was forced to give up. 

There was a halloo from the road. A farmer came up and 
talked to the Master, making motions with his hands, and 
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pointing. The Master listened, then called Copper and took him 
to where the fox had first run into the wall and ordered him - 
backtrack the animal. Copper looked up reproachfully—all hj« 
training was against running heel, but he reluctantly obeyed. He 
had gone only a few feet along the old trail when the suspicion 
grew in him that there was a fresh trail laid over the old—and 
the fresh trail was not going to the wall but away from it. Yes, 
that was it. The fox had run to the wall, jumped on top of it, run 
around it a few times, and then jumped off on his old line and 
backtracked it. Furious, Copper gave tongue in indignation. 
Another few feet and he found where the fox had turned off 
from his old line. They were off again. 

The fox had swum a pond, but Copper was able to pick up the 
scent along the edge where it had been blown in from the 
surface of the water by the fresh breeze, and followed it around 
the pond to the place where the dripping fox had emerged. The 
shock of the cold water kept the scent glands in the fox’s pads 
from functioning for a while, so Copper followed the wet trail 
across the grass, guided by the dampness rather than by an odor 
until the glands began giving off scent again. Being cold and 
faint, it was quite different from the fox’s former scent, and the 
hound was forced to stop and sniff loudly to adjust his sense of 
smell to the altered odor before going on. 

The sun was high now, cooking out the scent in the open, but 
vestiges still clung to the sides of mounds or in the shade of 
hollows. The scent was no longer rising, but among the dead 
leaves and damp grass it was holding well. Copper’s long, 
bagging lips sucked it up from the earth; he could not have told 
if he were scenting or tasting it. 

Only twice during that long afternoon was Copper seriously at 
fault. Once was when the fox crossed a burned field where n0 
scent would lie and the ashes got into Copper’s nose, making 
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im sneeze and gag. Even so the hound was able to follow by 
catching traces of scent from tufts of dried grass that the fox had 
ouched in crossing. The second was in a firelane where the trees 
had been felled, and there Copper had a hard time, for the fox 
had jumped from one to the other of the t 
cat, while the heavy hound had to blunder through them. He 
might have lost the fox for good that time had not the Master 
come up and, by staring at the soft ground along the borders of 
the flashing, been able to put him on the ]j 
before sunset a thunderstorm had come up, a 
the scent had dropped so sharply that Cop 
gone for good. But the storm had passed aw 
the scent had come back. 

When night came, Copper was still on the trail. It mattered 
little to him whether it was dark or light, for he put small 
reliance on his shortsighted eyes. It was the scent that mattered 
to the half-bloodhound: how it grew faint or clear, rose above 
the ground or clung to it, the quality of its texture—if it showed 
fright, weakening, or strength—if it were consistent or spotty. 
During the day, Copper knew from the scent that the fox was 
suffering more than he from the heat of the sun. Now that it was 
cool, the quarry’s odor did not have the hot, thick quality of an 
overheated, exhausted animal. On the other hand, in the cool of 
the night the scent was stronger, and Copper could follow it 
more easily, 

Several times the fox had tried to double back toward his old 
range, but each time something had frustrated him. Copper 
came to one place where he had tried four times to cross a 
highway, each time to be turned back by the traffic. Another 
time he had found himself in a new development and been 
chased by dogs. ‘The shock had killed his scent, and it was more 
by sheer good luck than skill that Copper had been able to pick 


runks as lightly as a 


ne again. Shortly 
nd at the first peal 
per thought it was 
ay to the west, and 
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up the trail again. The quarry had tried to cross a bridge over the 
river, only to find people parked there in cars. At last the fox had 
given up trying to return to his home range, and cut Straight 
across country. 

Copper could soon tell that the fox was now in unfamiliay 
territory, and running aimlessly. Before, the fox had always had 
some definite goal—a certain crossing, a fence or wall he could 
run, or as a last resource a hole where he could hide. Now the 
fox was plunging blindly ahead through brambles, across 
streams, over walls, and forcing his way through fields of tal] 
grass that delayed him far more than the long-legged hound. 
When dawn came, Copper was still doggedly following, while 
the fox was noticeably weakening every hour. 

The old hound was near the point of exhaustion himself. His 
pads were worn off his feet, and he left dabs of blood. His 
hindquarters wavered as he ran. But now he was getting scent 
from the fox’s breath as well as from his pads and body odor. As 
the fox gasped for air the hound could smell the spots where his 
breath had caught among the vines and bushes. ‘The fox could 
not be far ahead now. The hound raised his tired head to look, 
but there was still no sign of the white-tipped brush. 

Far away, he heard the sound of the Master blowing across 
the opened barrels of the shotgun. Copper bayed in reply, tired 
as he was. The call was repeated, closer this time. Again Copper 
summoned up enough breath for a feeble call that was more 
howl than bay, for not only his feet but his lungs were torturing 
him. 

The trail led through a mass of briers, and Copper could hear 
the fox ahead of him. He struggled on. Still again came the call 
on the shotgun barrels, and Copper managed to give a weak and 
faltering reply. Then he broke out of the briers and saw the fox 
ahead of him. 
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The fox’s head was down, his back arched; he was panting 
and his tongue hung out, greatly swollen and almost black. His 
pcush Was covered with mud, and dragged. Ahead of him was a 
fallen tree trunk. The dying animal made an effort to climb over 
it, and fell back. At the sight, Copper gave a clear, long-drawn 
out cry of triumph, and staggered toward him. The fox made a 
jast effort to mount the log, and then fell to the ground, limp and 
motionless. Copper reeled forward, fell, got up, and managed to 
reach the fox. He gave the body a feeble shake and then col- 
lapsed on top of the corpse. 

Copper was scarcely conscious of hearing the Master's call or 
of being lifted and carried to the car. Back in the cabin, he felt a 
sting of alcohol in his lips that made him choke, strangle, and 
struggle feebly. Only vaguely he knew that people were crowd- 
ing into the tiny room, shouting and laughing. He felt the 
Master massaging his legs and chest. Then came the sting of the 
alcohol again, and more massaging. At long last, he was able to 
lift his head, although his vision was still blurred. 

He was shown the dead fox, but Copper was too tired even to 
sniff at it. While the Master held the fox, men pointed boxes at 
him and lights flashed again and again. When they finally left 
him in peace, Copper sank back and slept as though he were 
dead. 

Slowly the Master nursed him back to health. Many times a 
day people came to pat and talk to him, and there were more of 
the flashing boxes. The fox was skinned and the pelt hung with 
a skinning board in it, just as in the old days. Gradually Copper 
regained his strength until he could walk again with the 


Master. 
He was blissfully happy now. Everyone liked him and liked 
the Master. The Master's voice was always cheerful, and when 


he was cheerful, Copper was cheerful. He even learned to 
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tolerate the strangers with their never-ending Pawings 
strange talk. 

Gradually Copper was conscious of a change. Fewer and 
fewer people came. The Master grew increasingly silent and 
began to drink again, more heavily than ever. He seldom took 
Copper for walks now, and the old hound lay on his Pile of 
sacks, puzzled and disappointed. He tried his poor best to make 
the Master happy again, clumsily trying to play, licking his 
hand, running to the door to show he was all ready to go hunting 
again—if there was anything left to hunt. Nothing he did won 
even a smile or a caress from the Master. 

Then one day the nasty sour-smelling men from the great, 
somber place where dogs were not allowed came back. With him 
were the leather-smelling men, but now they were not friendly. 
There were some other people too, people who had exclaimed 
over Copper and patted him when he and the Master came back 
with the last fox, but now their voices were angry and they 
pushed him aside. They talked and talked to the Master, while 
Copper listened in dumb misery. 

He heard a sound he had never heard before. The Master was 
crying. He sat on the edge of the bed, sobbing, and tears came 
through his fingers. Copper forced his way through the people 
and anxiously licked the Master's hands, asking to help. The 
Master stroked his head just as he had in the old days, and 
Copper wriggled joyfully. 

The Master went to the wall, took down the gun, and loaded 
it. Copper barked and cavorted happily. They were going hunt- 
ing again, and surely the Master would take him? Yes, the 
Master called to him and, leaving the people, they went outside. 

The Master led him a little way from the cabin and, sitting 
down beside him, stroked his head. Copper licked his face, and 
whined. They had killed the great fox, the fox that had eluded 


and 
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The so many years. Now they were together again, and 
them on nothing could separate them. 

happy» Master made him lie down, and then held one hand over 
pee Copper lay trustingly and contentedly. The Master 
a ome Did he recall the many good times they had had 
ie faa this last great run—a day and a night and part of 
i. day? Of course he did. Copper gave the Master’s hand 
one last lick. He did not care what happened as long as he would 
never be separated from the Master, for he had killed the great 


fox, and in this miserable, fouled land there was no longer any 
place for fox, hound, or human being. 


